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UCCESSFUL men of the world find 
time by never losing it: at an early 
age they realize that the mill can- 

not be turned with the water that is past. 
All the great men of our day are hard 
workers. 


Aut over the country on New Year’s Day 
Good resolutions are given away. 

There are more than enough for every one, 
You can have good measure, a peck or a ton. 
Take a dozen, my laddie and lass, 

But handle them gently, they’re brittle as glass. 


Without a rich heart wealth is an ugly beggar. 
EMERSON, 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


THE Winter King was laughing, 

And his laugh rang bold and gay, 
“What shall we bring the children, 

To make glad their New Year’s Day?” 


“Tl give,” said the Storm Cloud, tossing 
A rainbow up in the sky,— 

“Tl give them lovely snowdrifts 
For snowballs by and by.” 


“And I,” said Jack Frost, sparkling 
“Will bind the rivers tight, 

And give them all some skating; 
*T will fill them with delight.” 


“JT,” said the North Wind, blowing, 
“Will help freeze up the snow, 
So they can all go sledding; 
That’s what they like, I know. 


“And so we all will help them— 
The Storm, the Snow, the Frost— 
And give them such a New Year’s Day, 
Its joy cannot be lost.” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER, 


HE following description of Louisa Al- 
cott which is taken from a friend’s 
letter is of great interest to us, although 

seventy-six years have passed since it was 
written: 
GERMANTOWN, Prnn., Dec. 16, 1832. 

I have a dear little pet in Mrs. Alcott’s little 
Louise. It is the prettiest, best little thing in the 
world. 

You will wonder to hear me call anything so 
young pretty, but it really-is so.. It has a fair 
complexion, dark bright eyes, long hair, a high 
forehead, and altogether a countenance of more 
than usual intelligence. 


“More than usual intelligence!” How all 
the little men and little women readers of Miss 
Alcott’s books echo this sentiment! In fact 
most of us ‘‘grown-ups” have never outgrown 
the delightful stories of her childhood ex- 
periences. 

When the baby was two years old, the family 
moved to Boston, where the Common was the 
playground of herself and sister. ‘Two chil- 
dren were born while they lived in this city, 
Elizabeth, named for Miss Elizabeth Peabody, 
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an assistant in’ Mr. Alcott’s school, and a little 
boy who died. 

When Louisa was seven years old, she began 
her journal, which has proved so valuable. It 
tells the story of her joys and sorrows so frankly 
that nothing could bring us quite so close to 
the heart of the interesting child as these pages. 
Her father and mother were in the habit of 
reading these daily doings, and Mr. Alcott was 
always keen to notice mistakes in grammar 
or spelling, making her rewrite the words until 
she learned them. Practical training was part 
of her father’s philosophy. + 

Louisa wrote: ‘I never went to school ex- 
cept to my father or to a governess: we had 
lessons each morning to study. I never liked 
arithmetic nor grammar; but reading, writing, 
composition, history, and geography I enjoyed.” 

Mr, Alcott took a great personal interest in 
the religious training of his children: he loved 
to have “bedtime talks,’ when he taught 
them lessons of love, courage, and honesty 
which they never forgot. 

When Louisa was thirteen years old, Mrs. 
Alcott bought a home in Concord, Mass., 
called Hillside, where her girlhood days were 
passed and which she describes in “Little 
Women.”’ She called them the happiest in her 
life, although she fully realized the great strug- 
gle her parents had to meet the daily expenses. 

With promise of employment for Mrs. Alcott 
as a visitor to the suffering and needy, the 
family moved to Boston in 1848. There Mr. 
Alcott held meetings which attracted the 
thoughtful men and women of his time. 

It seemed for a while as if Louisa was in 
danger of giving up her journal; but, when 
seventeen, “her sentimental period”? as she 
called it, she made this entry in her diary: 
“‘So long a time has passed since I kept a jour- 
nal that I hardly know where te begin.” Fortu- 
nately she did, and in her diary no trace of 
sentimentalism is found, for even Jo’s ex- 
periences with Laurie in “Little Women” had 
nothing personal in them, 

We read of the theatrical fever attacking 
herself and sisters. Plays were written and 
given while Louisa often invented plots for 
them and her stories as she sat sewing. Our 
author was very skilful with her needle, and 
earned considerable money from her sewing. 

In 1852 she received five dollars for her first 
story, and this is what she had to say of it: 
“Great rubbish! Read it aloud to sisters, and, 
when they praised it, not knowing the author, 
I proudly announced her name.” 

The same year she wrote, ‘I am in the garret 
with a pile of papers round me, and a pile of 
apples to eat while I write my journal and 
enjoy the patter of rain on the roof in peace and 
quiet.” 

In October, 1857, the family moved again to 
Concord, and later into an attractive house 
near Mr. Emerson. It was there that Eliza~ 
beth, the Beth of “Little Women,” died. 

The year 1860 is headed in Louisa’s diary, 
“A Year of Good Luck.” Her father was 
chosen superintendent of schools in Concord, 
she was writing for the Atlantic Monthly, and 
her artist sister May was busy and happy. 

The next year her sister Anna was married, 
and in 1862 Louisa went to the hospital at 
Georgetown to nurse the soldiers. The daily 
items she wrote at that time were later woven 
into ‘Hospital Sketches” which were pub- 
lished in book form. 

She stayed a year until a severe sickness in 
January made the doctors telegraph for her 
father, when with a good-bye to “her boys” 
she started for home. The money she earned 
from her “Hospital Sketches’? and “Little 
Women” helped her to go abroad later. 


After writing several short stories, in 1867 
she was asked by Roberts Brothers to write a 
story for girls, and the following year “Little 
Women” appeared. There soon came a sec- 
ond part in which “every one was married, and 
lived happy ever after.” 

Louisa sent her sister May to Europe again 
in 1873, and later in 1877, to continue the study 
of art. ; 

With a heavy' heart, while nursing her mother 
who was seriously sick at Concord, Louisa 
wrote “Under the Lilacs,” another most pop- 
ular book for girls. On November 25 there is 
a touching little entry in her diary, “On No- 
vember 25th, Marmee fell asleep.” 

After “Marmee’s” death May was married 
in Europe to a Swiss gentleman, and died in 
1879, leaving a little girl, the Lulu of the Lulu 
series. 

When Emerson died in 1882, Louisa wrote, 
“The nearest and dearest friend father has ever 
had, and the man who has helped me most by 
his life, his books, and his society.” 

The following summer Mr. Alcott was very 
happy in his work at the Concord School of 
Philosophy, but later came the attack of paral- 
ysis from which he never fully recovered. 

The next and last move of the Alcotts was 
in 1885, when Miss Alcott took a furnished house 
on Louisburg Square, Boston. There she wrote 
“TLulw’s Library,” a series of stories for chil- 
dren, and “Jo’s Boys.” 

While her father’s health was failing, Louisa’s 
was in a serious condition. She was tired and 
worn out. Later she went to Dunreath Place, 
Roxbury, to the home of her woman friend, 
Dr. Lawrence, where she remained until her 
death in 1888, only a few days after her father 
died. 

Her dear nephews carried her to the beautiful 
cemetery at Concord, Mass., Sleepy Hollow, 
and laid her at the feet of her father, “‘Marmee,”’ 
and Beth. 

The noble heart of this woman, whom her 
father used to call ‘‘Duty’s child,” is shown 
through all of her books. Her readers always 
think of her as the jolly, good-hearted Jo of 
whom the world of young people can never 
weary, as is proved by the fact that in the 
past year of 1908 the one hundredth thousand 
edition of Louisa Alcott’s famous “ Little 
Women” has been published. 


TO KEEP EVIL OUT: 


Txt tell you what I learned to-day—- 
*T was in a sermon wise— 

A truth I had not heard before; 
It took me by surprise. 


‘Twas easy,” so the preacher said, 
“To keep the badness out, 

To turn away the tempter’s wile, 
And put the sin to rout. 


“Just keep your heart packed full of good— 
A victory to win— 
And then when evil comes to it, 
It cannot enter in.” 
Our Children. 


- My favorite books have a personality and com- 
plexion as distinctly drawn as if the author’s 
portrait were framed into the paragraphs and 
smiled upon me as I read his illustrated pages. 
Aucorr, 


T was one of the trenchant sayings of Oliver 
Cromwell that “It is a good thing to strike 
when the iron is hot, but it is a better 

thing to make the iron hot by striking.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SEARCH FOR THE RAINBOW. 


BY JEAN K, BAIRD, 


ATE, Louise, and Laura sat on the steps 
of the porch recounting the achieve- 
ments before them. 

“T shall take up music and become a great 
concert player,” said Kate, “Our family are 
musical, and such talent often is inherited.” 

“T intend being a great society lady. I do 
not mean one that spends all her time in going 
to dances and balls. But I shall have a charm- 
ing, well-bred manner that will make many 
friends for me. I shall have my house always 
filled with guests. Whatever happens, I shall 
always be calm and serene.” ‘This speech was 
from Laura. 

“T care neither for se nor music; but 
I intend being highly educated,” said Louise. 
“T shall finish school here, go to college, and 
then finish at some great school in Europe. I 
intend | having all manner of degrees after my 
name.’ 

There was silence for a few minutes as each 
girl revelled in thoughts of her future greatness. 
Suddenly Laura reached forth and took up 
Kate’s music roll. “Are you taking lessons 
on this?”’ she asked. 

“Mrs. Deise gave it to me last week. She 
must think I have nothing else to do. Just 
look at those runs! Why, it would take hours 
of practice to play them, and I don’t intend 
staying in these bright days. I think going to 
school is enough work.” 

“So do I,” said Louise, casting a woe-begone 
glance at the books by her side. ‘‘There is too 
much work for such weather, I haven’t looked 
at my physiology or grammar, and, what is 
worse, I do not intend to. If Miss Bowers 
marks me down, she may.” 

“JT have my lessons, but I’m having a dress 
made. Miss Craft is at our house this week, 
and. I must be on hand to run errands or be 
fitted.”’ 

“Why do you have Miss Craft, Laura?” 
Kate asked. “I don’t think she has very much 
style.” 

In an instant Laura’s eyes flashed. “I 
think, Kate Harris, that Miss Craft has as much 
and a great deal more style than any dress- 
maker you ever had.” 

“Come in here, girls, until I tell you a story,” 
said Louisa’s mother. “I have been sitting 
here by the open window and this story came 
to my mind. For several reasons I think it 
applies to each of you.” 

The girls lost no time in gathering around 
Mrs. Robbins, for they had heard many of her 
stories. 

“This is the story of a girl who set out to 
find the pots of gold which lie at the ends of 
the rainbow,” Mrs. Robbins began. 


“How silly! As though the rainbow had 
any end,” cried the girls. ‘‘Who could be so 
foolish?” 


“All girls are so foolish,” was the smiling 
rejoinder, ‘‘Hven you three are not wise be- 
yond your years. Isabel, for such was her name, 
lived on a little farm at the edge of the town. 
There was plenty of work to keep her busy, 
and she should not have had one dull moment, 
But she did not like the commonplace routine 
of feeding chickens, picking chips, and gathering 
eggs. She had heard a great many fairy tales 
and had made up her mind to be nothing less 
than a princess, 

“She and Charles, her younger brother, had the 
privilege of keeping the money for the eggs 
that they sold. One afternoon after a sudden 
shower they started to bring in the eggs. ; 
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“Isabel tossed her head. 
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“Tm saving my money to buy a bicycle,’ 
‘said Charles, ‘I’ve saved every penny.’ 

‘The egg money 
never amounts to much. I wouldn’t bother 
saving it’— 

\ “But a little each day’—began Charles, 


' resolutely. 


“But Isabel would not listen to such little 
economies. She had greater projects in view. 
‘Some day I shall have a bicycle, an auto- 
mobile, and the finest team of gray horses that 
have ever been seen. I shall live in the city 
in a brown stone front.’ 

““As she spoke, there came across the heavens 
a most beautiful rainbow. A sudden inspira- 
tion seized her. She would go in search of the 
pots of gold. She turned to Charles. ‘Gather 
the eggs yourself, and keep the money. I shall 
come home with more gold than I can spend.’ 

“Without further word, she ran swiftly across 
the yard and down into the wood. The ground 
was swampy with the recent rains. But, heedless 


_ of mud and water, she made her way down the 


gold, Poor Charles! 


hollow. At places she sank into the mud to 
her shoe-tops, but this did not dismay her. 
““T shall buy plenty of shoes with the gold 
that I find,’ she said to herself. ‘I shall have 
the loveliest clothes and fine jewels. Ill cover 
my hands with rings—when I find my pot of 
T’ll see to it that he has a 


bicycle, Ten cents a day! Think of him sav- 


had come down near the big chestnut. 


_ ing ten pennies to buy a bicycle’— 


“With such alluring thoughts for company 
she went deep into the hollow. “The rainbow 
She 
had seen that plainly as she stood in the barn- 
yard. But, as she reached the tree and looked 
about her, no trace of the rainbow was to be 
seen. A gleam of sunlight shone from the 
distant hilltop; and between stretched the 
rainbow, ending near the old locust-tree, which 
was fully a half mile away. 

“Nothing daunted, Isabel hurried on, seramb- 
ling over fallen trees, splashing through small 
rivulets, and pushing her way among the wild 
berry vines. Her hands and face were scratched, 
her dress was soiled and torn. 

‘As she reached the top of the hill and stood 


at the foot of the locust-tree, the sun withdrew 


_ not which road would lead home. 


by the roadside, too worn out to move. 


its last lingering rays. As it did so, the rain- 
bow disappeared over a distant hill. 

‘Tsabel sank down exhausted. Her body 
ached with fatigue and cold. Her shoes and 
skirts were wet and muddy. She sank down 
But 
the weariness of body was the least of her 
troubles. Night was coming on, and she knew 
She began 
to sob with weariness and fear. 

“Suddenly the sound of wheels was heard 
along the road. She knew not whether to be 
glad or sorry, for there lingered in her mind 
stories she had heard of children being kid- 
napped. Before she had time to give way to 
her fears, a doctor’s gig came around the cor- 
ner of the road. 

“‘Hello, there, Isabel! What does this 
mean? You five miles from home at this time 
of day!’ cried the cheery voice of the old physi- 
cian. ‘Come, jump in, and IT’ll take you 


home.’ 


“An hour later Isabel dragged her weary 
body into the kitchen at home. The family 
had just missed her, and had begun to make 
inquiries concerning her absence; that is, all 
the family except Charles. He was busied with 
counting pennies and dimes from a savings- 
bank. 

“*Pather sent word to Mr. Harter to send in 
a bicycle forme. ‘Ten pennies a day isn’t much; 
but, when you save them for three hundred days, 
there’s enough to pay for a wheel,’ 


“Tsabel had no words to answer him. She 
had neglected her work and gone in search of a 
fabled pot of gold, while Charles had performed 
his duties and had found the fulfilment of his 
wishes within his own home place—and that 
is the end of the story,” said Mrs. Robbins. 

There was silence for some minutes. Then 
Laura turned toward Kate and said with a 
manner marked with the greatest courtesy, 
“Perhaps Miss Craft hasn’t so much style as a 
city dressmaker, but she’s very neat with her 
work,” 

Louise sighed, ‘‘I think I’ll not go out on the 
swing now, girls. I must study my physiology.” 

Kate had no words just then. But, after 
supper that same day, she went to the piano 
and began to practise on the difficult selection 
which Mrs. Deise had given for a lesson. 

“T’ll not waste my time dreaming of the 
pots of gold at the end of the rainbow,” she 
said resolutely. ‘“I’ll make the most of each 
little ten minutes.” Then she turned to her 
music with increased diligence. 


THOUGHTS OF THE NEW YEAR. 


Ler us walk softly, friend; 
For strange paths lie before us, all untrod; 
The new year, spotless from the hand of God, 
Is thine and mine, O friend! 


Let us walk straightly, friend; 
Forget the crooked paths behind us now; 
Press on with steadier purpose on our brow, 
To better deeds, O friend! 


Let us walk gladly, friend; 
Perchance some greater good than we have 
known 
Is waiting for us, or some fair hope flown 
Shall yet return, O friend! 


Let us walk humbly, friend; 
Slight not the heartease blooming round our 
feet; 
The laurel blossoms are not half so sweet, 
Or lightly gathered, friend. 


Let us walk kindly, friend; 
We cannot tell how long this life shall last, 
How soon these precious years be overpast; 
Let love walk with us, friend. 


LILLIAN GRAY. 


Live as long as you may, the first twenty years 
are the longest half of your life. 
SOUTHEY, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THREE SURPRISES. 


BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


HE promise of one surprise was enough 

to set you wondering,—but three! 

Trueman had decided that the ride 

to Bethlehem would not have been equal to 

three surprises,—no, indeed! And, since he 

couldn’t have the ride anyway now, because 

the mountain wagon had already started, 

Trueman thought it best to keep his eyes open, 

“?Cause you never know when a surprise is 
coming,’’ he assured himself. 

“T guess it’s "bout as well I was sick last 
night; for, if I had been on my way to Bethle- 
hem and one of the surprises should have hap- 
pened along, I’d have missed it,”” Trueman con- 
fided to his mother as they sat alone together 
on the piazza watching the shadows chase each 


other up and down Mt. Lafayette, which was 
directly in front of them, after the merry 
wagon load had started on its way. 

For a while he kept his eyes riveted upon 
Breakneck Hill, over which the mountain wagon 
would pass on its way to Bethlehem; but it 
was too far off even to see the road, so he gave 
up watching and set his mind on the surprises 
his mother had told him to look out for. 

“They will surely come. Mother never 
promises me anything that doesn’t come true; 
and she promised ’em,—the surprises!”’ This 
was what Trueman kept saying to himself. 

“What is that brown thing down there on 
a rock, mamma?” he suddenly exclaimed. 
“Oh, see! it moves! What is it, mamma?” 

“T imagine it is going to be ‘surprise’ number 
one. Wewill watch. I think it isa woodchuck,” 
replied his mother. 

“How fat he is!”? said Trueman keeping his 
eyes fastened on the moving ball of brown. 
“Oh!—and he is coming right up here!’ 

Trueman reached for his mother’s hand. 

“TY suspect he is going to dine on some of 
Mr. Jesseman’s peas. Woodchucks are very 
fond of peas,” his mother answered. 

And then Trueman had to hold his breath 
to keep from laughing, to see the little creature 
stand up on its hind legs, grasp a vine in its 
thonkey-like claw, and shell the peas right into 
its mouth. 

Right in the midst of his feast there came a 
loud clap of thunder which sent the woodchuck 
scurrying back to its hole. 

Trueman and his mother had been so inter- 
ested watching surprise number one that they 
were in the midst of surprise number two before 
they were aware of it. 

“OQ mamma! I never saw a shower chasing 
a rainbow before!’”’ Trueman exclaimed, as 
off in the direction of the mountain the rain 
was coming down in sheets, and right ahead 
of it was a beautiful rainbow. So fast did 
the rain cloud travel that it seemed as if it 
must surely overtake the rainbow. But it 
did not, and the rainbow at last decided to 
“sit right down in the yard,” as Trueman ex- 
pressed it, for it could be seen from end to 
end. 

And it was just here that surprise number 
three came about. While Trueman sat with 
dancing eyes and parted lips watching the beau- 
tiful bow of promise, into it stepped his third 
surprise. 

“Ts it a deer, mamma?’ he whispered, not 
daring to trust his voice aloud for fear that it 
would vanish. 

The beautiful creature turned suddenly, and 
stood with antlers erect, gazing directly up at 
the hotel on the piazza of which the little boy 
and his mother were sitting. 

“Ves, the first deer we ever saw on its native 
soil!’? exclaimed his mother, as much delighted 
as her little boy was. 

“T’m so glad I didn’t go to Bethlehem!” 
said Trueman after surprise number three had 
bounded back into the woods. ‘How did you 
know all these surprises were coming, mamma?” 
he asked, suddenly turning and gazing up into 
his mother’s face. 

“Well, to tell the truth, dear, I didn’t know 
just what surprises we were going to see. But 
I did know that we could not sit here long 
without seeing some very interesting sights. 
This is Nature’s workshop, and there is always 
something wonderful happening if we are sharp 
enough to keep our eyes open and take it all 
in. I think we have passed a very pleasant 
afternoon.” 

“So do I,” responded Trueman. “I’m going 
to keep my eyes open all the time after this, 
and perhaps Ill see some more surprises.” 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


Tue New Year has a mantle 
As soft as softest down. 

He wraps it all about himself 
And drags it through the town. 


And everywhere he trails it 

The ground grows soft and white; 
He walks along the steeple tops 

And roofs, when it is night. 


He brings a bag of diamonds 
To scatter through the streets; 

He brings a pair of roses red 
For every child he meets. 


He brings a chance,to do things 
You wish that you had done; 

He brings a hope of happy days 
And joys for every one. 


And, when they hear him coming, 
The church bells ring so clear 

That all the little children wake 
And wonder, as they hear, 


Till mother, bending, whispers, 
“A glad New Year,” and then 

“A Happy New Year,” they breathe back 
And fall asleep again. 


Pita Butter Bowman. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GRAN’PA WHITE’S BIRTHDAY PICNIC. 


BY MAE FIELDER. 


E are four little sisters. Dorothy is 
three years old, with blue eyes and 
goldy locks. Next comes Pauline, 

seven, with red hair. Then Elizabeth, ten, 
light hair and hazel eyes. My name is Esther: 
I am eleven, dark, with black curls. We have 
a lovely country home and the dearest father 
and mother in the whole world. 

Because we are always having good times, I 
thought we ought to share them with some one 
else. I asked the children if we couldn’t give 
a treat to somebody who didn’t have much fun. 
They liked the idea, and after a lot of thinking 
Elizabeth proposed Gran’pa White. 

“The very one,” I cried. ‘We'll give him a 
picnic!” 

Then we settled down and talked things over, 
but first I must tell you about Gran’pa White. 
He isn’t our truly gran’pa; but he is poor and 
lonely, and we have adopted him. He lives 
with his son about a mile from us, has a room 
and enough to eat, “such as ’tis,” nurse says, 
but no one to love him, or he didn’t until we 
began to love him. We were taking a walk 
one day and saw him sitting out in front of a 
small farmhouse, sorry looking and all alone. 
Pauline is awfully impulsive, and she ran up to 
him and asked him if he didn’t want us to come 
and talk to him. He said, “Yes, child.” Well, 
we sat round him on the grass and told him 
all about ourselves, and, when he said he would 
love to have a little grand-daughter, we told 
him he could have us. He said, “Thank you, 
children,”’ 

When we got home, we told mother all about 
him; and she said she was willing we should stop 
and talk to Mr. White whenever we walked 
in that direction. He was a good man, and she 
hoped we could make the last part of his life 
brighter, She smiled with tears in her eyes when 
we told her we had adopted him for our gran’pa. 
When we spoke of giving him a treat, she said 
we might celebrate his eightieth birthday in 


IN TROUBLE—L. Knaus. 


that way: it would be the next week. We 
thought that would be lovely. But she said 
we must use our own judgment and money, as 
she had all she could do with the church supper 
and the entertainment at the Children’s Hos- 
pital. 

“There must be lots of goodies,” I said. 

“T am going to take him a box of straw- 
berries,” announced Beth. 

“Why, Elizabeth Van Rensselaer,” I cried, 
“strawberries are thirty cents a box, and mother 
would not buy them for our table at such a 
price!”’ 

“Of course not, we’d have to have more than 
one box; but she would be perfectly willing I 
should give Gran’pa White a box. And besides 
she left it to our own judgment, and I have thirty 
cents in my bank,” returned Elizabeth, decidedly. 
So I said nothing more, ’cause, when you are 
trying to give pleasure to some one, you don’t 
want to quarrel with any one. 

“T shall take oranges, he’ll like them,” said 
Pauline. 

“Me take peppernints,” cried Dot. 

“Tl take peanuts and crackers,” I said; for 
I thought somebody ought to take something 
filling. 

It got to be the day before the birthday; and, 
when we went to bed that night, we were quite 
anxious about the weather. I thought I would 
lie awake and get up often to look out, but some- 
how I just couldn’t; and, when I did wake up, 
the sun was shining. I jumped out of bed and 
woke Beth, and before we were dressed Pauline 
rushed in, telling us to hurry, and Dot in the nur- 
sery called, “Wait for me, sissies.” 

We were ready to start at ten o’clock, nurse 
going with us and carrying a most mysterious 
basket. Mother kissed us and told us to give 
Gran’pa White a good time. We had decided 
to leave-the things in an old sugar house about 
five minutes’ walk from where he lived and 
spread a table there for lunch. 

He was sitting on his doorsteps and was sur- 
prised to see us, and pleased, too, ’cause his face 
lighted up so. We said; “Happy Birthday,” 
and he looked more surprised than ever; but 
nurse told him we had planned a little birthday 


treat for him and asked him if he would be 
willing to let Pauline blind him and lead him 
to the surprise. He said he would. Pauline 
tied a handkerchief over his eyes and, putting 
her hand in his, led the way to the sugar house. 
As we walked along, Gran’pa White said, 
“This is a new path to me; but I'll trust you, 
dearies, even if you take me to China.” 

We giggled and almost told him where we 
were going, but in a few minutes we were there, 
and then we asked him to guess where he was. 
He guessed three times, but all wrong; and then 
Pauline untied the handkerchief, and wasn’t 
he surprised! 

The table looked lovely, a huge bunch of 
daisies and buttercups in the centre, and the 
strawberries, oranges, peppermints, peanuts, 
and crackers all spread around. We never 
thought of the basket until nurse said, “Now 
for my share in the picnic”; and she lifted the 
cover—there were chicken sandwiches, apple 
turnovers, frosted cake, and cup custards. 

The feast began, and Gran’pa White liked 
everything. I was glad Elizabeth took the 
strawberries, ’cause he said they tasted so good. 


After we had eaten everything, we sang songs, 


and Gran’pa White told us a true story about 
a crow that went to school with him and perched 
on the window ledge and cawed every time the 
teacher sneezed. ' 

Then Gran’pa White told us to fill our hands 
with crumbs of bread and cake and come ,out- 
side the sugar house with him. We did, and he 
gave a peculiar call; and, before we knew it, a 
lot of birds and two squirrels came running 
straight to him. They ate the crumbs out of his 
hand, He knows lots about birds, said they had 
always been his little friends because he was 
kind to them. He has promised to teach us all 
he knows about them and their habits. 

When we left him at his door, he thanked us 
for the happiest birthday he had ever spent. 
We were happy, too. . 


So long as youth lasts, it is always spring,— 
unfailing spring. ”, 
Lupwie Tinck, 
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ON 
\O 


GOOD-MORNING. 


Goop-mMorNING, Brother Sunshine; 
Good-morning, Sister Song. 
I beg your humble pardon 
If you’ve waited very long 
I thought I heard you rapping; 
To shut you out were sin, 
My heart is standing open; 
Won’t you 
walk 
right 
in? 


Good-morning, Brother Gladness; 
Good-morning, Sister Smile. 
They told me you were coming, 

So I waited on a while: 
I’m lonesome here without you; 
A weary while it’s been. 
My heart is standing open; 
Won’t you 
walk 
right 
in? 


Good-morning, Brother Kindness; 
Good-morning, Sister Cheer. 
I heard you were out calling, 
So I waited for you here. 
Someway I keep forgetting 
I have to toil and spin 
When you are my companions; 
Won’t you 
- walk 
right 
in? 
J.W. Foley, in the New York Times. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NED’S LEAVES. 


BY EMIL GILBERTSON. 


Part I. 


LICK! Click! 
At that familiar sound of Ned’s hurry- 


ing feet we knew well enough some of 
the things which would happen in our sitting- 
room. Grandmother would draw her chair 
nearer to the fire, Aunt Martha would move 
hers away towards the kitchen door, and Nell 
and I would sit very still upon the lounge. 

Just what Ned, our dear but impulsive 
brother, would say when he came bursting into 
the room we did not know. He might cry 
out, ‘‘It’s so cold, and I’m chilled to the bone!”’ 

Then grandmother would quickly stir the 
fire, and even put upon the blaze the larger part 
of the kindling wood which I had prepared 
for the morning. 

If Ned said, ‘‘It’s dreadfully warm in here,” 
Aunt Martha would open the door into the 
kitchen before all of the words were out of his 
mouth, though the draught from that door 
might cause her to shiver. 

If Ned wished a drink of water or a piece 
of pie, then Nell and I must scamper away for 
these supplies. 

We all felt that we had humored Ned too 
much. But then he had been so sick at the 
time when our parents died, and so slow in 
recovering, that grandmother and Aunt Martha 
had petted him a great deal when they had 
taken us all home to live with them. 

When Ned got strong once more, he was so 
impulsive that we didn’t know best how to 
teach him to be more patient. 

‘‘He ought to turn over a new leaf,” Nell 
and I often said at New Year’s, as well as on 
other days. 
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Aunt Martha also spoke out the same thought 
now and then. But dear old grandmother 


always reminded us: “We must never forget 


how the boy has been spared to us. We must 
try to help him turn over these leaves which we 
think he does not properly remember. One 
of my sisters used to laugh over an old book 
which had been preserved in our house. When 
a certain trouble came to her, she found great 
help in its pages. Then its leaves were gladly 
turned over again and again.” 

So we tried hard to think of all the kind 
things which Ned did for us and some of the 
small children on our street. 

Ned never showed his impatience as much as 
when he came hurrying home from down town 


in the evening. Hurrying home! But that 
was not the beginning of the matter. He liked 
to talk with the clerks in the stores. So, when 


he was sent on an errand, he would stay away 
ever so much longer than he meant to. Then 
he would hasten to make up for the lost time. 
We would hear his shoes going click, click, on 
the walk, and would prepare to make him as 
comfortable as we could when he came panting 
into the sitting-room. 

Sometimes there were more present than 
grandmother, Aunt Martha, Nell and I. And 


this fifth party had a greater influence over Ned 
along certain lines than all the rest of us. Some- 
times she would not do a thing for Ned. To 
his comments on the heat or cold, or the weather 
outside, she would answer with a merry, ring- 
ing laugh. 

Then she would say, ‘‘Ned, get me the foot-- 
stool,’”’ or something like that. 

And she would look so calmly and steadily 
into Ned’s flashing blue eyes while the rest of 
us were in such a bustle and hurry. 

Bright, happy-hearted Faith Curran, how 
willing the lad was to wait upon her, and how 
guickly he forgot his troubles in doing what she 
wished ! 

When grandmother first noticed the .strong 
friendship between her and our broad-shoul- 
dered brother, she said: “There, I think she 
will be one of the guides to lead him out and 
on from his little faults. That child will al- 
ways be pure and true. With a few words 
she can make him see what he ought to be and 
do.” . 

But pretty soon grandmother discovered 
that Ned was influencing the child very strongly 
in certain ways. When she was eager to go 
home in the evening, he would answer in his 
easy-going way, “Oh, there’s plenty of time, 
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Faith,” just as he did down town when he 
stayed on and on. 

The little girl would listen to him, and slowly 
accept his advice. A half hour would pass by. 

At other times Ned would urge her to hurry, 
and she would reply: ‘‘Oh, you don’t mean that. 
There’s plenty of time.” 

When dear old grandmother saw and heard 
such things as these, I am sure that she was much 
troubled over them. But she never said a word. 
Her knitting needles clicked on as if nothing 
unusual had happened. 

When Ned began to stay down later than 
usual, and then came hurrying home much 
faster than he had done before, we were afraid 
that he might be learning many bad words 
and thoughts. We all could see plainly enough 
that he was growing more impatient. 

And, alas! Faith Curran began to speak out 
hastily just as he did. At first it was merely 
in a laughing imitation of his words and man- 
ner. But after a while she did these things in 
a different way. 

Nell and I will never forget the last night of 
the Old Year. It was then that Aunt Martha 
“gave her opinion,” 


To be continued. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A NEW YEAR'S PICNIC. 


BY HELEN PREBLE ALDRICH. 


UL ELL, of all things!’ exclaimed mamma 
\) \ when she got off the train at San 
José. 

“Here it is the last day of the year, and only 
see the roses, heliotrope, and nasturtiums. ~ Do 
you.see, Donald?” 

Indeed, Don did see, and opened his eyes so 
widely that Uncle Jack, who had come to meet 
them, said they were almost as big as the new 
electroliers on First Street. 

“What makes them blossom in the winter 
time, Uncle Jack?’’ questioned Don, almost 
impatiently. ‘They don’t do so in Boston.” 

Uncle Jack laughed and replied, ‘‘Lots of 
things in California don’t ‘do so’ the way they 
do in Boston. But just the same it’s a pretty 
nice place out here. You will never want to 
leave it.” 

Don was tucked into bed very early, almost 
too excited to sleep; for Uncle Jack had promised 
such wonders as never an Hastern boy had seen. 

New Year’s Day dawned clear and bright, 
and Don was up very early travelling over the 
bungalow that was so different from the big 
“all up and downstairs house”? to which he 
was used. 

It seemed as if the sun were brighter in Cali- 
fornia than elsewhere, or perhaps it found more 
chances to get in; for Uncle Jack’s house was 
all windows which let in all out of doors. It 
was so strange to smell roses and honeysuckles 
in January. 

“We are going to Alum Rock Park for a picnic 
such as you never saw the like of,’? Uncle Jack 
told Don at breakfast; “and we are going to 
start at once.” 

Before he came back, Don was sure Uncle 
Jack had spoken truly, for he saw many strange 
sights. 

Weln the first place the cars were both open and 
closed. Each end was like an open car, but 
the middle was closed. Of course they rode in 
the open. part which to Don seemed very fine. 

All the way out to the Park were beautiful 
flowers blooming in all the gardens, roses, 
verbenas, heliotropes, geraniums as high as the 
roofs, nasturtiums, calla lilies, and now and then 
Don caught a glimpse of something which 


looked like a ball of gold glistening through 
glossy green leaves. He almost held his breath 
when Uncle Jack told him he was “seeing real 
oranges grow.” 

At last the conductor called, ‘Alum Rock 
Park!”’ and Don jumped out close beside a cage 
full of chipmunks who ‘were busy munching 
the peanuts which visitors to the Park were 
feeding to them. In the top of the cage were 
two big red parrots who jabbered away in 
parrot language and often called: 

“T won’t—shan’t—go ’way.” 

“T don’t think your California birds are very 
polite,” said mamma, laughing heartily. 

“But they are only parrots, mamma,” said 


Don, ‘and we don’t ’spect them to have any - 


manners.”” 

“See the deer!’ and Don was off in a minute 
to the big deer pasture; but he soon came back 
disappointed because they were just like Eas- 
tern deer. In another minute he had spied 
the immense cage across the way and soon 
came back to tell his mother. 

“OQ mamma, come and see millions of birds, 
all kind; and some don’t sing United States at 
pele 

“What are they singing?” asked Uncle Jack. 

“T don’t know,” answered Don, “but I guess 
it’s good manners, it sounds so pretty.” 

For an hour or two they climbed the paths 
which led through the canyon and up the moun- 
tain, and on the way back filled their arms with 
the beautiful red Toyan, or Christmas, berries. 

“Now,” said Uncle Jack, ‘““we must patronize 
the little Jap,” and he led the way to a funny 
little house which was built exactly as they are 
built over across the water in Japan. Close 
by was a tea-room; and at one of the tiny tables 
in the garden they ate their lunch, ordering 
tea and bits of crisp cakes to go with it, topping 
off with pink ice-cream which Don said was, 
‘ust like home.’ 

A wee Japanese girl ran out of the house and 
sidled up to Uncle Jack. When he gave her 
a dime, she ran back in great glee to show her 
mother. 

Just before the car came Uncle Jack took 
them to the mineral springs where they tasted 
sulphur and soda-water. Don was very much 
disappointed in the “soda-water” which Uncle 
Jack had promised him; for it not only had no 
ice-cream in it, but it tasted dreadfully. 

“T like Boston soda-water much better,” 
he declared. 

It was almost dark when they arrived in 
town; and Don decided that, if every »day in 
California was to be like this one, he should 
want to make a very long visit. 


Loitering slow, the juture creepeth; arrow- 
swift, the present sweepeth; and motionless for- 
ever stands the past. ScHILLER. 


SOMETHING TO DO. 


SomEtTuHine to do is good for all 

Who would maintain a healthful mind; 
For ’tis not well for great or small 

To give no service to their kind. 


Nothing to do is good for none; 

What joy it gives ’tis hard to say— 
Brings lassitude to every one, 

And never makes the mind feel gay. 


Then give us useful work to do, 
So that we throw not life away, 
But strive with all the good and true 
To make a brighter, better day. 
Joun Fox, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LITTLE GRAY BELL. 


BY MARGARET ERSKINE, 


AISY felt very sorry for herself. She had 
a bad cold, which she had caught, be- 
cause she would run out and talk to Lily, 
when she had been told not to, without either 
her hat or coat on. So she had to go to bed 
with a mustard plaster, while all the other 
children were sitting up to see the New Year 
come in, and Daisy did so much want to see 
what it looked like when it first came in; for, 
when she usually saw it, it had been in a good 
many hours, and didn’t look a bit different 
from the old one. Besides they were all down- 
stairs eating nuts and candies, and she had only 
nasty cough medicine. Daisy gave a little sob, 
and then she closed her eyes ever so tight; for 
she was far too big a girl to cry because she 
had to go to bed with a cold. 

“Ding, dong! Ding, dong!’ Daisy opened 
her eyes with a start, and then she gave a little 
cry of delight; for there, in front of her bed, 
was the tiniest little gray bell that she had ever 
seen swinging to and fro, So tiny was it that 
Daisy wondered that she could see it at all. 

As soon as the Bell saw that Daisy’s eyes 
were opened, it stopped ringing, and moved 
slowly through the air till it was so near her 
that, if she had put out her hand, she could have 
touched it. ; 

“What is the matter, Daisy?’’ asked the 
Bell. 

“T want to see the New Year come in,”’ said 
Daisy, ‘and they won’t let me ’cause I have 
a cold.” 

“Whose fault is that?’’ asked the Bell. 

“Mine, I suppose, but—but ”’— 

“That doesn’t help you to bear it any better, 
does it?” tinkled the Bell, gently. 

“No,” answered Daisy, shaking her head. 

At this the Bell tinkled gently again: you see 
that was its way of laughing. ‘Well,” it 
went on, “TI am the very first bell to ring the 
New Year in; for, as soon as I sound, the Old 
Year knows that it is time for him to go, and 
away he hurries. So, if you would like to see 
the New Year come in, just take hold of my 
clapper, and I will take you to Father Time’s 
Castle in which I hang. It isn’t every one who 
has a chance of hearing me ring; for, as soon as 
I start, all the other bells start too, and they 
make such a horrid noise they quite drown my 
beautiful notes. Do you want to come with 
me?” : 

“Yes, yes, indeed I do,” cried Daisy, ‘but 


I am far too big for you to carry me you see, . 


you are so very tiny.” 

“Tiny!” cried the Bell, angrily, “I am im- 
mense.” And it began to swell and swell till 
Daisy was afraid it would fill the whole room 
and crush her to death, but by the time that 
the Bell was half as big as the room it stopped 
swelling. ‘‘Hurry, Daisy, catch hold of my 
clapper, for I have to go.” 

Daisy seized hold of its clapper, and away they 
sailed out of the window. Daisy kept knock- 
ing against its sides every time the bell swung 
to and fro. At first it hurt her, but after a 
while she got used to. it. 

Away, away, they went through the clear 
frosty air, so near the stars they sailed that, if 
Daisy hadn’t needed both her hands to hold 
on to the Bell with, she would have tried to 
get a little star for her very own; and, when 
she looked down at the earth below, it didn’t 
look like an earth at all. 

Faster and faster flew the Bell, and, just as 
Daisy was beginning to be afraid that she 
wouldn’t be able to hold on another minute, 
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they sailed mto what looked like a great, glis- 
tening dewdrop. 

“‘This is Father Time’s Castle,” said the Bell, 
as it hung itself on to a hook that was hanging 
from the ceiling, ‘‘Climb up and sit on top of 
me,” said the Bell, ‘‘if you want to see the New 
Year come in.” 

Daisy began to climb up, but the Bell was 
so very slippery that she fell back as often as 
she got nearly to the top. 

“Hurry, hurry,” cried the Bell, ‘‘it is just 
time for me to ring.” 

Daisy tried to hurry, and she had just reached 
the top and put out her hand to seize hold of 
the hook that the Bell was hanging from, when 
she lost her balance and came bump on the 
ground, She scrambled up as quickly as she 
could, and to her disappointment she found 
that she was back in her own little bed at home. 
Outside in the streets she could hear the bells 
ringing; and the other children came running 
up the stairs, shouting to her, ‘‘A Happy New 
Year, Daisy.” 

““A Happy New Year,” answered Daisy; 
but she didn’t tell them that she had gone with 
the little gray bell to see the New Year come in, 
and had just missed seeing it, because she had 
lost her balance and fallen off the Bell. 
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MADAM SPIDER’S TROUBLES. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND, 


e O stop that everlasting noise!” said 
Madam Spider to Mr. Cricket. ‘It’s 
nothing but cree-cree, cree-cree, all the 

day long. I should think it would give you a 

sore throat or a pain in your head: it sets my 

nerves on edge anyhow.” 

Just then Mr. Sparrow, who was flying home 
with a big earthworm for his children’s dinner, 
caught his foot in Madam Spider’s lace floor 
cloth, and, dragging it out in a hurry, made a 
big hole. 

Madam Spider was cross, she had just finished 
weaving that pattern: it was her own invention, 
too. : 

“Of all things in this world,” she shouted 
after the departing Sparrow, “men folks are 
the most provoking and clumsy.” 

“Have no business to make such flimsy 
stuff,” replied the Sparrow, dropping the 
worm as he spoke; but he dived after it, and 
caught it just as it was about to disappear down 
a big hole close by, then away he flew to the 
eaves of the porch roof, where five hungry 
birdies were waiting for him. 

“What’s the use of your eight eyes, Madam 
Spider?” said the cricket, who had slipped back- 
wards into his burrow, for fear the Sparrow 
might need him, too, for dinner. 

“Tf I had so many, I think I could see when 
strange folks were coming.” 

Madam Spider gathered her eight legs together, 
and with the aid of her crooked claws slid down 
her web ladder, dangling very near the Field 
Cricket’s head. 

“T'll stop my singing,” he said, for Madam 
Spider’s two front eyes were glaring at him 
in a very threatening manner, and her hooked 
mandibles, from which she could throw out a 
poisonous fluid, were too near to be comfortable. 

“T know I shall have the blues,” he muttered 
sulkily. ‘I was born to sing, and the sound will 
come out. Ha, there’s a pan of milk on that 
porch, and my throat’s as dry as a dusty road.” 
Away he flew, moving in waves or curves, 
opening and shutting his wings at every stroke, 

“Poor little fellow! my big eyes and sharp 
claws frightened him away,’ chuckled the Spider. 


“T can be rather savage looking sometimes. 
I must get my spinnerets in order and mend 
my lace work.” 

She slowly drew herself up. As she went into 
her private room, there was a quivering under 
her feet, several threads that had been drawn 
from the edge of her home nest, her telegraph 
wires, as she called them, moved with short, 
quick jerks. : 

Using the threads as a stairway, Madam 
Spider swiftly ran to the starting-place, where she 
found a big blue-bottle fly struggling in the 
meshes, 

“Cree-cree, cree-cree,” sounded clear and shrill 
from below; but, instead of scolding as before, 
Madam Spider threw out the silken threads from 
her spinnerets in time to the cheery music. 
She had forgotten about her nerves, and was 
busy planning how to settle her large family 
in homes of their own. 


a 
Words are often seen hunting for an idea, but 
ideas are never seen hunting for words, 


H. W. SHaw. 
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IGNATIUS LOYOLA, THE FOUNDER OF 
THE JESUITS. 


BY KATE S. GATES. 


GNATIUS LOYOLA was a young Spanish 
knight of noble family, very brave and 
courageous, but of not much education. 

As he was born in 1491, he was some eight 
years younger than Martin Luther. 

Loyola was a soldier in the Spanish army; 
but, when he was thirty years of age, his leg was 
shattered by a cannon ball in the siege of 
Pampeluna. 

Sick and suffering, he was carried home to his 
father’s castle, and his one thought day and 
night was to recover his health and strength that 
he might return to his soldier’s life. He sub- 
mitted to two cruel operations, hoping ever 
against hope to regain the use of his limb, but 
it was all in vain. 

After long, weary weeks of terrible suffering 
he found himself face to face with something 
harder to bear than his physical pain had been. 
There was no possibility of his ever returning to 
the army. As he lay there weak and suffering, 
his heart filled with sorest disappointment and 
bitter rebellion at his fate, he asked to have his 
favorite books of romance and poetry brought 
to him. 

As they did not happen to be at hand, some 
one volunteered to read aloud to him from the 
“Life of Jesus” and the “Lives of the Saints,” 
hoping to divert his mind. 

We can imagine that he listened resentfully 
at first, if, indeed, he listened at all; but pres- 
ently, in spite of himself, the holy words sank in- 
to hisheart. The legends of the saints inspired 
him: he dreamed dreams far more glorious and 
wonderful than the tales of knight errantry 
which had hitherto filled his thoughts. 

He fancied that he saw visions of the Virgin, 
and that she commissioned him to become a 
soldier of the cross, a son of the Church, a sworn 
enemy to all her enemies whoever they were, 
Jews, infidels, or heretics. 

Now that he again had a purpose in life, 
health came slowly back to him, and as quickly 
as possible he began preparations for his new 
service. His creed was a soldier’s creed, obedi- 
ence to his superiors, dauntless courage, and 
stern endurance. 


He studied the legends of the holy saints: like 
them he lived on bread and water and herbs, 
fasting often. Sometimes he used an iron 
chain for a girdle, sometimes a band of prickly 
briars, and no task was too lowly or uninviting 
for him. He betook himself to a lonely cavern 
for a while, and, as he fasted and prayed, he 
thought that he saw visions and had com- 
munications from heaven. 

Gradually he perfected his plan to found a 
religious army, every soldier of which should be 
pledged to absolute devotion to one end, un- 
swerving obedience to his superiors, and to 
allow nothing whatever to divert him from the 
service required. 

This new order was to be called the Society 
of Jesus. As Jacob served for Rachel and the 
years of toil seemed to him but a few days for 
the love he bore her, so Loyola deemed no task 
too arduous or great if it was necessary to fit 
him for his chosen work. 

Being, as I said, of but little education, he 
went to a common school, and then to the 
University of Paris, and while there he became 
acquainted with Francis Xavier, also a student. 

Loyola knew that he must have a few closely 
associated with him as a sort of a nucleus of his 
proposed order. He wanted men of power, 
of noble blood and high position, if possible. 
He soon came to the conclusion that Xavier 
was just the one he wanted, so he studied him 
closely to discover the surest way of winning 
him. 

Xavier’s greatest ambition was to achieve 
fame: he craved the applause of his fellow-men. 
Whenever he succeeded in winning it, Loyola 
would come to him with the solemn query: 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” 

Then, quietly and unobtrusively he would do 
all in his power to assist him to gain new 
honors, and, when he was flushed with pride, he 
would again put his solemn question: ‘What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? What shall it profit 
him?” 

There was no escaping him: the proud young 
Spaniard yielded at length, and ere long rivalled 
Loyola himself in his austerities. 

He went as a missionary to India and the 
Indian Isles, to Japan and China. He labored 
faithfully and heroically for eleven years. The 
story of his going through the streets ringing a 
bell to call the people to come out to hear him 
has often been told. 

He died on the 2d of December, 1552, on the 
island of Sanchian, near Canton, China. 

As he was dying, he held up the cross he loved 
so well, and tears of holy rapture filled his eyes, 
as with his last breath he cried, “‘In Thee have 
I put my trust, let me never be confounded.” 

Before Loyola died he had founded more than 
a hundred Jesuit colleges, or houses for training 
Jesuits, and a great number of educational 
establishments under their influence, 

He had many thousands of Jesuits in the rank 
and file of his order. He divided Europe, 
India, Africa, and Brazil into twelve Jesuit 
provinces, and in each province he had his 
Jesuit officer. Loyola, as general over all, 
resided at Rome, and exercised an influence 
over the world, almost, if not quite, as powerful 
as that of popes and kings. 

He died July 31, 1556, and was canonized 
with Francis Xavier by Gregory XV. in 1623. 

The history of the Jesuits and the Inquisi- 
tion is a terrible record of cruelty, but Ignatius 
Loyola and Francis Xavier are among the 
most interesting, as well as the most extraordi- 
nary, men the world has ever seen,—lives of rare 
devotion and self-sacrifice, and, we must believe, 
sincerity of purpose. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


No Dickens has arisen to give to New Year 
sentiments the charm and poetry that the 
famous author wreathed around Christmas. 
Neither does the world at large pay much atten- 
tion to the old months out and the new months 
in. There are midnight meetings (we remember 
those held by Phillips Brooks, so impressive, 
ahd so thronged), when the serious word is 
spoken, and sober meditation is requested. The 
bell strikes the passing of December into Janu- 
ary: a moment’s pause, then all arise and with 
cheerful faces greet each other. 

It is this last part the Editor feels he must 
call to the attention of the young readers of 
this paper. To them the New Year is a wel- 
come guest. He brings new opportunities, 
he opens up new paths, he paints new possi- 
bilities, he beckons onward and upward. That 
is the message and the thought we offer to you, 
the “rising generation.” Confirm your title, 
and ‘‘rise’’ to heights of noble ambition, as the 
old year vanishes and the New Year—inspir- 
ing leader—comes into view. 

~ To you, the New Year speaks of joy in effort, 
of progress in character, of more friendships, 
of better deeds well done, of larger pleasures, 
of a richer, fuller life. The Editor wishes for 
you all such splendid results in 1909. He does 
not say simply, “A Happy New Year,’ but 
he wishes you an honorable, helpful, progres- 
sive year, and, if that comes true, then it will 
be a “happy” one. 

You will make resolutions: do not give them 
up if they often break in the test. You will 
have strong feelings of high intent: do not give 
up the standard they mark even when they 
are chilled by discouragement and disappoint- 
ment. You will find the same old world, same 
old obstacles in January, 1909, as in December, 
1908; but keep the lamp of Hope burning, 
thank God for another year, and rejoice in 
study, play, home, friends and effort as day 
follows day. 


COURTESY. 


at AYBE I can’t tell you exactly what I 
mean by courtesy,” said one to a 
friend. “But it isn’t just polite- 

ness: some who are always polite aren’t really 

courteous. But it is politeness that comes from 
the heart, and that’s shown every day to every- 

body, not only sometimes to some folks. I 

know a boy who is polite as you please out in 

company, but he would as soon as not keep his 
hat on when he is in the room with his own 
mother. He'll grow up to be the sort of man 
who talks gruffly to his office boy and is very 
soft-spoken to the rich man. That isn’t what 
I call courtesy.” 


WHAT THE BROOK SAID. 


“OQ roouisH brook,” the oak-tree cried, 
“What gives you such a notion? 

You have so little, yet you give 
To feed the mighty ocean. 

Though now you give so merrily, 

Some day you surely will run dry!” 


The little brooklet gayly said: 
“My friend, now cease complaining. 
Look up! There’s storm clouds overhead, 
And soon it will be raining. 
Then all I gave to feed the sea 
Will surely be returned to me. 


~ 


“The morning gives its light and heat 
To make the day more sunny; 
The clover gives its nectar sweet 
To form the golden honey; 
If Nature’s world should cease to give, 
Then surely it would cease to live.” 


Ah! many a one that seems to be 

Of truest joy unknowing, 
Would glimpses of a new life see 

Were they more joy bestowing. 
Who helps another life to bless 
Shall know the truest happiness! 

Alice Jean Cleator, 
in Children’s Missionary Friend. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


SAYINGS FROM ISAIAH. 


1. Give the verse in Isaiah often used in re- 
ferring to peaceful conditions. 

2. What is the quotation about the wilder- 
ness and desert place blossoming? Where 
found? 

8. Where does Isaiah tell of the power and 
strength given to those who “wait upon the 
Lord’’? 

4. What does Isaiah say that Jehovah desires 
the Israelites to do? 

5. Where is the coming of the messenger of 
“‘good tidings” described? 

6. Find the quotation, “He is despised and 
rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief,” 

7. What is the passage in Isaiah read by Jesus 
in the synagogue at Nazareth? 

8. How does the prophet invite the Israelites 
to return to the faith of their fathers? 


Answers 
To questions published December 6, 1908. 


1. Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, To visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world, (James i. 27.) 

2. Peter. (1 Peter v. 8.) 

3. And beside this, giving all diligence, add 
to your faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge; 
and to knowledge patience; and to patience 
godliness; and to godliness brotherly kindness; 


and to brotherly kindness charity. (2 Peter i. 
5-7.) 

4, Perfect love casteth out fear. (1 John iv. 
18.) 

5. Peter. (2 Peter iii. 8.) 


6. By works a man is justified, and not by 
faith only. (James ii. 24.) 
7. 1 Peter iv. 8. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Isles of Shoals Lighthouse, N.H._ 

Dear Editor, and readers of the “Every Other Sun- 
day”: I am a little girl nearly nine years old, and 
live on an island ten miles from the land, so I can- 
not go to church or Sunday School, but I have my 
Sunday School lessons at home and my mamma hears 
me recite them, and I sing the ‘Gospel Songs” 
and read good books and papers, and we try to 
keep the Sabbath Day holy. I enjoy reading the 
stories in the Hvery Other Sunday very much. One 
of the good Unitarian ladies who comes to the 
Convention held every summer at Star Island 
(Miss Abby Jaquith), sends them to me. I have 
never been to day school, but study at home and 
have learned to read very nicely and can write 
a very good letter to my sister. I have a black- 
board and do examples and drawing, but am hoping 
to go to school soon, as I want to be a good scholar. 


I have for pets a dog and cat. My dog’s name is 
“Sharkie,” and my cat’s name is “Gray Kit.” 
We have a long, cold winter before us, and hope 
all the readers of this dear little paper will think 
of their little friend out in the stormy sea light- 
house home. , 
Your loving little friend, 
Lucy E. G. Burxe. 


ENIGMA XII. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 3, 2, 17, 5, is something to be done. 

My 6, 7, 8, is not well. 

My 1, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, is to hold. 

My 4, 9, 11, 3, comes off stoves. 

My whole is a famous range of mountains. 
Purp B. Parsons. 


ENIGMA XIII. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 7, 6, 2, 12, is a house servant. 

My 3, 6, 7, 10, is to be disabled. ; 

My 4, 11, 8, 10, 9, 6, 8, is to be broad-minded. 

My 7, 5, 4, 12, 10, 1, is a kind of mould. 

My 7, 6, 12, 10, is pronounced the same as my 

1; Oy 2) bes ; 

My whole is one interested in the Letter-Box. 

Ht. Be 8. 


AV TA PAR INS 


T BEFORE 2 girl’s name forms a cat. 

T before a beverage forms a story. 

T before craft forms a small pie. 

T before shower forms a line of cars. 
T before foolhardy forms a rubbish. 
T before a request forms labor. 

T before a gum forms something trivial. 
T before regret forms sincerity. 

T before everything forms height. 


CHARADE. 


My first is opposite of out; 
My second-is worn by a man; 
My whole is a way to put money, 
To keep it quite safe, if you can. 


A SQUARE WORD. 


1. A pomeEstic animal, 
2. A kind of song. 

3. A jewel. : 
Kate LAWRENCE. 


WE are sorry some of our young friends are obliged 
to wait so long to see their puzzles in print. The 
necessary omission of this department in number 
7 will delay the appearance of this material still 
further. 

We have received answers and puzzles from 
Philip L. Carret, Lexington, Mass.; J. Almus Rus- 
sell, Pratts, N.H.; Elizabeth Ward, Brookline, 
Mass.; Adelaide Hammond; Elizabeth K. Gregory, 
New Orleans, La.; Carrie F. Fiske, East Lexing- 
ton, Mass.; Dorothy A. Hargraves, Mattapan, 
Mass. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for — 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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